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Essai sur la composition du roman gallois Peredur, 
par Maky E. Wilijams, M. A. Paris, 1909. 
vi, 21 pp. 



One after another the romances which consti- 
tute the mysterious cycle of the Grail are being 
brought forward to yield their quota of evidence 
on the growth of that legend, and the transforma- 
tions it underwent in the course of mediaeval liter- 
ature. Among those having especial significance 
both for the legend as a whole, and the racial and 
historic conditions which shaped it, is the Peredur. 
Written in Wales, an important section of the Cel- 
tic domain whence Arthurian literature sprang, 
the Peredur nevertheless has been considered an 
immediate borrowing or adaptation from the 
French. In a very recent publication Professor 
Golther says 1 : "wer immer noch Peredur und 
Percy velle fur selbstandige, nicht aus Kristian's 
Perceval abgeleitete Darstellungen nimmt, mit dem 
ist iiberhaupt keine Verstandigung moglich. ' ' In 
spite of various, more or less desultory attempts to 
prove that the Peredur is independent of Crestien, 
Golther' s view, first elaborated in 1890, 8 has in 
general prevailed among scholars. It is now for 
the first time categorically challenged in the mono- 
graph before us, the author of which affirms in her 
conclusions : "le recit gallois n'est ni une traduc- 
tion, ni meme une adaptation du poeme de Chre- 
tien." 

Let it be said at the outset that Miss Williams 
has no misgivings. She proceeds fearlessly on her 
course, apparently unaware that Golther' s study 
was ever written ; or, if so, that its tenets are 
worth mentioning, much less refuting. In itself, 
this attitude might be justified by the desire to 
avoid preconceived theories and to keep the mind 
free to draw its own conclusions. But then, it 
may be asked, why does not Golther' s study find 

1 Zeit. vergl. Literaturg., xvm ( 1910), 135. 

* Sitzungsberiehte der bayerisch. Akademie, n, abth. 2, 
171-227. See Freymond, Jahresbericht, I, and G. Paris, 
Romania, xx, 504, who remarks "cette thSse interessante 
est bien plut5t affirmee que d^montree." Also, A. Nutt, 
Revue Celtique, xn, 181-228. Golther's review of the 
present work (Literaburblatt, 1910, cols. 286-287) reached 
me after my review was written. 



a place in the bibliography ? Its absence there, 
however, is not essentially more conspicuous than 
that of a number of other studies. The treatises 
of Heinzel, Steinbach, Hagen, Newell and Wechs- 
sler are also passed by in silence, although these 
scholars have dealt, indirectly at least, with the 
problems Miss Williams considers. Her study 
thus is of necessity too narrow to treat other than 
superficially the larger question in which the 
Peredur is concerned. To do so successfully at 
once a broader and a deeper investigation would 
have been required. All this, however, is evi- 
dently within Miss Williams's intention. She re- 
marks in her introduction that desiring to examine 
only "la formation du roman de Peredur, nous 
nous bornons a prendre celui-ci comme centre 
d'6tude en n'utilisant les poemes de Chretien et 
de ses continuateurs et celui de Wolfram que pour 
la comparaison." In other words, the veil is to 
be lifted from the Peredur by viewing it solely as 
a literary composition, distinct — as far as possible 
— from those other works to which it has thus far 
been linked, and in large measure, subordinated. 
Suggestive as this study is, and on the whole 
Miss Williams is cautious in her statements, the 
attempt thus made to divorce the Peredur, even 
momentarily, from the general grail question 
seems to me ill-judged. The Peredur is not so 
much the work of an individual, as of a class of 
poets using essentially the same method of com- 
position. Like all Arthurian stories — from which 
it cannot be arbitrarily set apart — it consists of 
certain wide-spread story motifs, which are held 
together by a slender thread of plot. Its author 
may have given his ideas local color, but he em- 
ployed the materials and methods of other Ar- 
thurian poets. Saran ingeniously remarked some 
years ago : "das epos hat eine historisch ver- 
knupfende, der Artusroman eine episodenhafte 
technik." 3 In other words, the plot of the epic 
centers in an event, historical or pseudo-historical 
in nature, and remains fixed or stable as far as 
that event is concerned. The Arthurian romance, 
however, derives from an idea, mythical, romantic, 
at all events essentially imaginative, which other 
similar ideas are made to subserve. Its subject- 

8 Beilrage mr Geschiehte der deutsch. Spr. u. Lit, xxi 
(1896), 290. 
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matter is not only pliable but is especially adapted 
to the expression of racial, cultural and individual 
preferences. Eoland is the representative of an 
established, national, point of view, of which he is 
indeed the typical expression ; whereas Perceval 
is "Welsh only in surname (li gallois), and his real 
character is dependent upon the special ideal the 
romancer may have had in mind. But adaptable 
as the Arthurian motifs are, their number is small, 
and the same motifs recur with frequency, even 
in the course of a single romance. Thus the rela- 
tively late Bigomer contains no less than six in- 
stances of the 'hospitable host,' all contributing 
in increasing measure to an otherworld adven- 
ture; and Crestien's fondness for the fairy-mistress 
story is known to all readers ofEree and Yvain. As 
a consequence, the inter-relation of the romances 
— that is, their composition — depends wholly on a 
minute analysis of the various versions of the 
episodes of which they are constituted. Partial 
analyses of this kind have been made with respect 
to some of the better-known romances, such as the 
Wigalois* and the Yvain.' In view of the wide 
diffusion of Arthurian material, this method is the 
only one on which we can at present rely. In the 
case of the Peredur, which has been such a bone of 
contention, it would be sure to yield interesting 
results. 8 That Miss Williams has not chosen to 
employ it is due, I believe, to a mistaken point of 
view. 

Until recently ' the Peredur was accessible only 
in the fourteenth century Bed Book of Hergest, 
which Lady Guest and J. Loth have separately 
translated. An earlier text is now on hand in the 



4 Cf. Saran, I. e., and Schofield, Harvard Studies and 
Notes, iv, Boston, 1895. 

5 A. C. L. Brown, Harv. Stud, and Notes, vm, 1903 ; 
idem., PMLA., xx, 676 fl. Cf. also, Ehrismann, Bei- 
trage z. Oeseh., etc., xxx, 14 S., and W. P. Ker, Folk- 
Lore, v, 121. 

6 See below my remarks on the framework of the story. 
The important thing, of course, is the scenario (see Brug- 
ger, ZUfranz. Spr. u. LiL,xxxv (1909), 55). As Gol- 
ther has shown (p. 199) the emphasis Crestien has placed 
upon the "educational " training of his hero is also domi- 
nant in the Peredur. Yet if Miss Williams is consistent 
in following Nutt, she must accept his last dictum ( Folk- 
lore, xxr, 109), that "in the pristine myth the real stress 
is upon the permanent factor, the representative of the 
life-force, the Fisher King." 

7 Cf. Gaidoz, Revue Celtique, ix, 393. 



so-called White Booh Mabinogixm* Its editor, Mr. 
Evans, placed the manuscripts of this edition at 
Miss Williams's disposal before they were pub- 
lished. Thus she controlled the entire MS. mate- 
rial — in all, eleven manuscripts. Seven of these 
are copied respectively from the other four. The 
four basal manuscripts are Peniarth [P] -the 
name of the collection — 4, 7, 14 ; and the Bed 
Book [R. B.] P. 4 and 7 are of the end of the 
thirteenth century. The text of P. 4 is essentially 
that of R. B. ; but P. 7 has lost its beginning, and 
P. 14 lacks all except the beginning. 

As regards the filiation, P. 4 and R. B. go back 
to the same source : the argument being that each 
contains words or phrases not found in the other, 
yet occurring in some third manuscript of the 
group. The common original considerably ante- 
dates P. 4 since R. B. contains archaic linguistic 
forms to which analogues are found in the famous 
Black Book of the twelfth century. Miss Williams 
thus agrees with Loth 9 that " les Mabinogion . . . 
paraissent avoir Ste' ecrits a la fin du douzieme 
siecle," although she reserves judgment as to 
whether they "serrent de pres une source fran- 
gaise." Momentarily it is of importance that the 
greatest number of manuscript variants occurs in 
the first section of the Peredur ; whence she argues 
that the story was recited orally before being fixed 
in writing, and that the first part of it, as far as 
episode 21, was an earlier version of the tale to 
which the conclusion as found in P. 4 and R. B. 
was later added. To lend color to this theory, Miss 
Williams adduces the example of P. 7, in which 
episode 20 terminates with the words: "c'est 
ainsi qui se terminent les progres de Peredur ap 
Efrawc." Furthermore, as the language test 
shows, P. 7 cannot be a copy of P. 4, though its 
date is the thirteenth century ; and in descrip- 
tions, similes and style it clearly excels the latter. 
On the other hand, it was written by a careless 
scribe. 

But there remains the question of its relation- 
ship to the original of R. B., which we saw 
abounds in archaisms. After noting that "on 
trouve une grande similitude entre les passages de 
P. 14 et de P. 7, mais aussi entre les formes de 
mots qui par cela m&me different de P. 4 et en 
meme temps du Livre Rouge [R. B.]," Miss 

8 See Williams, p. v. • Les Mabinogion, I, 18. 
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Williams passes on to correct an error of Lady 
Guest and J. Loth whereby an agreement with 
the Parzival had been obscured. Yet she had 
observed previously that 10 in P. 7, as well as in 
E. B., we find words of an older form than in 
P. 4. All of which would go to show that P. 4 
and E. B. cannot be considered sources of P. 7, 
but leaves in doubt the original of E. B. A 
decision must be left to the Celticists. P. 14 and 
P. 7, however, are grouped together with good 
reason ; moreover, here, as in Sir Percyvelle, 
Gawain and not Owein gives Peredur advice as 
to how to disarm the Eed Knight. 

Thus, while it is impossible to deny that P. 4 
and P. 7 may represent an earlier redaction of the 
Peredur, (1) this fact has not been proved, (2) a 
shorter redaction is not necessarily a more primi- 
tive one, and finally (3) the internal evidence, as 
we shall see, is not conclusive on this point. 

II. 

The remainder of the monograph is devoted to 
the literary relationships of the Peredur. Miss 
"Williams, in sharp contrast to Golther, seeks first 
to free her romance of the incubus of Crestien. 
She accepts the reality of Kiot, 11 if on no better 
authority than that of Miss Weston. To her, too, 
she acknowledges indebtedness for the remark 
that generally speaking the romances agree in 
their descriptions of the lance and the sword, but 
differ as to the grail. The Peredur, which omits 
the grail entirely, is in her opinion a vengeance- 
story ; while the Perceval, in which the grail is 
prominent, is based on a healing- or cure-motif. 
This distinction, though mentioned by others, 
seems to me more apparent than real. Vengeance 
and cure are clearly akin in folklore, 12 The lat- 

10 See p. 30. 

"This question is, however, still undecided. For ex- 
ample, Baist, Parzival u. der Oral, Freiburg, 1909, p. 15 
— "einen andern Graldichter als Chrestien hat er [Wol- 
fram] nicht gekannt"— and F. Lot, Bibl. de l'6cole des 
chartes, LXX (1909), 571, note — " J'ose a peine faire ob- 
server, apr&s tant d'autres, que le Parzival de Wolfram ne 
doit fitre utilise 1 et qu'il est vain de lui chercher une 
source commune st lui et & Chrestien de Troyes." On the 
other hand, see Heinzel, Ueber Wolframs von Eschenbaeh 
Parzival, 28 ft'. ; Martin, Parzival, n, p. xliv; Hertz, Par- 
zivaP, 417, and Brown, PMLA., xxv (1910), 2. 

"See A. Nutt, Folk-Lore, xxi (1910), 112. Llew in 



ter is contingent on the former, so also is the idea 
of the disenchantment of nature, which is so 
prominent in some of the grail romances. One 
may even question the possibility of distinguishing 
between these ideas according to logical canons : 
they embody essentially the same motif, and the 
predominence of the one over the others may 
depend on the romancer's individual preference, 
especially on his success in suiting the story to a 
particular social milieu. Of this kind of adapta- 
tion Crestien, and in greater degree Wolfram and 
de Boron, are excellent examples ; whereas Wau- 
chier remains popular ; that is, close to the soil. 
In this respect the author of the Peredur seems to 
me literary ; his interest is in the setting and not 
in the meaning of his story, for much of it is 
meaningless to him. On a later page Miss Wil- 
liams remarks: "Peredur est ainsi en meme 
temps le vengeur et par cela mime [the italics are 
mine] le guerisseur." But she stretches a point 
in identifying him on that account with the Pere- 
dur, head-physician, mentioned in the Black Book. 
A Peredur Arvandur is also known, and the name 
is found coupled with that of Gwrgi, a doubtful 
companion, however, for "le heros tres francise 
de notre recit." ls 

It is easier to follow her identification of the head- 
on -the-platter, as a summons to vengeance, with 
Bran's head," the agrarian significance of which 
is now evident — though she fails to note the fact 
— and which she justly classes with the giant's 
head in Pierre Bercheur. 15 The underlying con- 
cept here is part of the folklore theme of the 
Fisher King, as I have endeavored to show else- 
where. 16 Therefore the lance, which strikes the 
dolorous-blow, is more generally significant than 
the grail. If Miss Williams had understood the 
meaning of the lance, she would have realized that 
the possibilities of reconstruction are greater now 
than is commonly believed. The primitive Ar- 
thurian forms are no longer the terra incognita 
they once were. Thus, we are safe in adding to 

the Mabinogi of Math is not restored until he is avenged 
on Grouw Pebr. 

13 Loth, op. cit., II, 65. 

14 Cf. the Mabinogi of Bran. 

15 Reductorium Morale, bk. XIV, prologue ; cf. Hist, litt., 
xxx, 44. 

™PMLA., xxiv (1909), 404, 409. 
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the example of the Goon-Desert episode, which 
she adduces from Manessier," that of the Garlon - 
Balin story in the Hath Merlin. 19 Moreover, the 
veneer of Christian allegory removed, the same 
folkloristic background at once appears in the 
account of destructive forces in the Perlesvaus ; 
one has but to think of the Chastel Mortel, Waste 
City and other similar episodes. 19 On the lance 
itself most of the data have been collected.* 
Mythically a weapon of light, ritualistically an in- 
strument of sacrifice, the lance is one of the won- 
ders of the Celtic otherworld. In the hands of 
the enchanter who forged it, it appears capable of 
infinite harm. But when wielded by the chosen 
person (the Initiate) — Perceval, Gawain, Pere- 
dur, Galaad — its beneficial properties are seen, 
and it restores vegetation, heals wounds and 
avenges human wrongs. Such an explanation of 
it is in every respect more pertinent and real 
than the assumption " of a far-off, esoteric origin 
in the introitus of the Greek church. In some 
respects the grail-sword is a parallel to it. 

The idea then suggests itself that the Bed 
Knight of the grail romances may be iden- 
tical with Garlon the Bed. In any case, this is a 
possibility Miss Williams might have considered 
because of its bearing on the theme of the Pere- 
dvr. The Bed Knight is consistently the enemy 
of Perceval's kin ; in Syr Percy velle he is the in- 
stigator of the blood feud. According to Crestien ** 
the hero's father has been wounded, parmi les 
janbes, a statement which brings to mind the 
Fisher King's wound, w. 3474-3475 : 

[Qu']il fa feruz d'un javelot 
Parmi lea hanches amedos. 

In Perlesvaus 2S the Bed Knight (de la forest des 
Onbres) falls beneath the arrow of Perceval, who 

"v. 34935 fl. 

18 Ed. G. Paris et J. Ulrich, Soc. d. anc textes (1886); 
see A. a L. Brown in PMLA., xxv(1910), 42ft. 

"Potvin, i, 102, 185, 209-217, 328; Heinzel, Franz. 
Gralramane, 174. 

"Cf. Brown, I. c; and my study in PMLA, xxrv 
(1909), 375. 

11 See Burdach, Deut. Literaturzmt., xxiv (1903), cols. 
3050-58; Baist. op. cit., 18; W. Golther, Parzival u. der 
Oral in Dead. Sage des Mittelalters u. der Neuzeit, Munich, 
1903 ( WalhaUa, iv). 

" Baist' s text, v. 416. 

"Potvin, i, 108 ft.; also 192 ff. 



then is attacked by various of his kin, such as 
Chaos li ros, Clamados des Onbres and the like. 
Besides, the Gurgalon of the prose romance *' is 
apparently identical with Garlon, in name and in 
attributes, and the sword of St. John thus can be 
traced to the bleeding lance as a prototype ; so, 
too, Arthur's squire, 25 like Garlon's enemies, is 
slain by an arrow flying invisibly. In the Pere- 
dur the sorceresses of Gloucester participate in the 
Bed Knight's feud. In Syr Percyvelle m a sor- 
ceress is his mother. According to Gerbert " a 
sorceress combats the grail knight by order of the 
King of the Waste City. Like the Scathach of 
the Cuchulinn saga ( Tochmarc Emire) — with 
whom Miss Williams classes the sorceresses — they 
are destructive agents causing enchantments. 

If there be a measure of truth in the above, 
then the Bed Knight is not simply a lay figure in 
the romances. Indeed, his connection with the 
lance may be of fundamental importance. As I 
conceive of his r61e, it is to bring the hero into 
contact with the central mystery of the lance 
(and grail) by an attack on the hero's own 
family. In the early myth 28 the stress must have 
been on the vengeance or cure of the Fisher King. 

"Potvin, r, 75 and my article, op. cit., 408. 
"Potvin, i, 5. The squire's name is Chaos, which I 
explain as a confusion of the victim with the slayer. 
S6 Thornton Romances, p. 33 ; v. 849. 
JV The sorceress ( une vieille) in Gerbert has a life-restor- 
ing balm ; on this see Nutt, Studies, 165 ff. and B. H. 
Griffith, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxv (1910), 102 ff. Griffith 
calls attention to the fact that in Fierabras. vv. 522 ff . , and 
in Gerbert, the balm is connected with the Besurrection, 
but fails to notice the same tmits in the Rigomer, vv. 
17000 ft.: 

" C'est ci Marie Madelaine, 
S'a portd de l'ongement 
Don ele fist a Diu present." 

This is an example of syncretism, as I have pointed out in 
my Fisher King, PMLA., xxiv (1909), 412. The cal- 
dron of Bran, Loth, I, 75, which has been frequently 
compared to the grail, see Nutt, Studies, 186, Heinzel, 
Oralromane, 192, has precisely this property ; for a similar 
vessel in Welsh, see Peredur, Loth, n, 86, etc. What 
Griffith means by saying, p. 103, " that it is quite a dif- 
ferent sort of thing" is incomprehensible. The power of 
restoring the dead to life is attributed to the Tuatha Da 
Danaan, see Keating, Irish Texts Society, iv, 203 — also 
Brown, PMLA., xxv (1910), 35. Their magic talismen 
were well known. 
18 See A. Nutt, Folk-Lore, xxv (1910), 109. 
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The questing initiate — and I agree with Nutt that 
he was always a part of the story — was of import- 
ance only because he accomplished the task for 
which he was needed. In order to attract him to 
it, what simpler method was there than to imagine 
that the welfare of his own family was involved in 
its success? Hence the Ked Knight's attack. But 
as time went on a shifting of interest occurred ; 
' ' the quest has transcended its object, the quester 
the person whom he seeks," Thus arose the ro- 
mances of Perceval, Parzival and Peredur, in the 
last of which the object of the quest has been so 
obscured that it remains only as a part of the 
background. Of this chain of development the 
English Syr Percyvelle is possibly the last link. 
Instead of being a survival of a primitive Perceval 
story, as Miss Williams believes, on so good an 
authority as G. Paris, it may just as well be, as 
Steinbach 29 and Nutt 80 argued, in the main a clever 
rearrangement of Crestien's text. For granted 
that the Syr Percyvelle is artistically planned, it is 
not difficult to see how the author could have sim- 
plified the apparently double vengeance theme of 
the original through the omission of the Fisher 
King's r61e, now grown meaningless, and the 
corresponding expansion of the fairy mistress 
episode, 31 

The bearing of these facts on Miss Williams's 
theory of composition is now apparent. Golther 
has already pointed out, what is probably clear to 

29 Ueber den BHnfluss des G. d. T. auf die alieng. Lit., 
Leipzig, 1885. 

80 Studies, 150. 

31 1 am quite aware, however, that the Syr Percyvelle is 
a problem unto itself. Its primitive elements have long 
been apparent. Noteworthy among these is Arthur's 
statement : 

" Fyve geres hase he thus gane, 
And my coupes fro me tane, 
And my gude knyghte slayne." 

vv. 633-635. 

The possibility always exists that the Round Table and 
the Grail Feast have essentially the same origin — thus 
one might explain the Bed Knight's relationship to Ar- 
thur as the same as Garlon's connection with the Lame 
King. In general, however, I am inclined to attribute 
these " primitive " traits to later popularization of a more 
or less literary original. The romance is certainly worthy 
of a most careful investigation. On DaDerga and similar 
examples of a red knight, see now A. C. L. Brown, 
PMLA., xx, 678 ; xxv, 19 ft. 



any careful student, that parts of the Peredur are 
independent of the main Perceval tradition, being 
based directly on "echt kymrische geschiohten." 
Thus one must agree with Miss Williams in con- 
sidering episodes 13-20, which culminate in Pere- 
dur's love-affair with the Empress (pari. B) as 
having a "caractere vraiment celtique," provided 
always it is understood that the story-material 
alone, and not necessarily the motif, is peculiarly 
Welsh. But the determining factors in the case 
are episodes 1-13 (part A) and 20-24 (part C), 
since they constitute the story proper. It is part 
C. which is lacking in P. 4, and according to Miss 
Williams's inference in P. 7 as well. Now mini- 
mizing, as she does, the ritual of the bleeding- 
lance in the primitive Peredur story, she explains 
its importance in parts A. and C. as due to 
later borrowing. sa Indeed, the fact that in A. 
"two youths carry an enormous lance from the 
point of which 3 streams of blood flow to the 
ground, ' ' whereas in C. there is but one man and 
one stream of blood, 33 leads her to infer that the 
primitive text was enlarged on two distinct occa- 
sions M : first in accordance with the original of the 
Perlesvaus and the Ordne ; and, secondly, in imi- 
tation of the source of Crestien and Manessier. 
In addition, she notes si that in part C, , as in 
Crestien, it is the second uncle who is lame and 
not the first, and the grail castle stands in a val- 
ley (or the middle of a lake) and not in a forest, 
near a meadow. Alluring as this theory is, it is 
far from convincing. The similarity of C. to 
Crestien and Wolfram is of course undoubted, 
though in the present state of uncertainty as to 
Crestien's text too much reliance cannot be placed 
on the number of blood-drops falling from the 
lance. Baist's text reads (v. 3160), s' issoit une 
gate de sane ; but the Prose Perceval, which agrees 
with Crestien in the Didot manuscript, reads in 
the Modena manuscript, et sainoit par lefer .Hi. 
gouttes de sane. 3 * So that the number varies in 

32 P. 107. The lance itself she admits is primitive; 
moreover, Pierre Bercheur says : ' ' caput hominis mortui 
positum in lance affuit." 

83 Loth' s version is : "une goutte de sang qui sechangea 
en nn torrent." 

84 "a deux reprises au moins, probablement m£me 
plusieurs fois." 

36 P. 105. 

88 Cf. Jessie L. Weston, Sir Perceval, n, 59. 
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different manuscripts of the same work. The 
prime objection, however, to the present theory 
is one of technique. Considering the late, con- 
fused form in which the Peredur is extant, we 
should have to allow in any case for considerable 
contamination from without in the matter of 
details. The story may have been partly trans- 
mitted by word of mouth, and another grail work, 
the Perlesvaus, was current in Wales. Still, the 
fact remains, as Golther had shown, that from 
the start the Peredur must have had the struc- 
ture of Crestien's tale, and not that of the Perles- 
vau8 or of the Or&ne. Furthermore, since the 
subject of the Peredur is the vengeance of the 
hero's cousin and the cure of his uncle, the 
ceremony in which the lance appears is an 
integral part of the original tale, regardless of 
the relative obscurity into which it gradually 
fell. We must assume therefore that part A. 
always emphasized the bleeding lance : Miss Wil- 
liams herself remarks, "c'est cette partie, en 
effet, qui varie le plus dans tous les manuscrits," 
thus accounting for whatever minor changes oc- 
curred. It follows then that part C. cannot be 
entirely an addition either, since various incidents, 
the shape-shifting, the death of the sorceresses, 
etc., are needed to bring the story begun in part 
A. to its predestined end. As for G.'s version of 
the chessboard episode, Miss Williams has noted 
its similarity to the account given in the Dutch 
Walewein, though it escaped her that a resume 1 of it 
is found united in the Perlesvaus 3 '' with Gawain's 
visit to the grail castle. She derives the Peredur 
version from a primitive source, Miss Weston's 
Chastel Orguellous poem, from which she believes 
the Wauchier and the Prote Perceval versions were 
also taken. The remark that it is the Welsh 
author who has best succeeded in making the story 
une partie integrante de son ceuvre is thoroughly 
sound. In the Peredur alone the story has an 
immediate connection with folklore, as its associa- 
tion with the shape-shifter also shows. All the 
more reason, however, for regarding it — and part 
G. in general — as an essential division of the 
Peredur theme, or, at any rate, as a return, on 
the part of the author, to local folklore sources. 
Whichever view we take, part C. can hardly be 

"Potvin, i, 85, 89. 



a mere addition to the primitive tale. Thus there 
remain only the incidents belonging to part B., for 
many of which no immediate analogues have been 
found in other languages. True as this is, episodes 
16 to 21 form a unit in themselves, the theme of 
which is familiar to us in the particular fairy- 
mistress episode of the Erec, the Yvain, the Lame- 
let, the Bel Inconnu and the Serglige. The same 
motif recurs in the Lufamour incident of the Syr 
Percyvelle, possibly even it is the origin of Cres- 
tien's Blanchefleur episode, 38 

Thus, involved as the Peredur is, we are justi- 
fied in seeking its primitive, unified form in the 
same body of material from which the other grail- 
quests come. It has the same general folklore 
traits as they. Its plot is essentially that of Cres- 
tien's Perceval ; that is, it is a quest following the 
same form of exposition. Are we then to assume 
with Golther that its origin is French, perhaps the 
Perceval itself, and that it was gradually more and 
more altered to conform to Welsh conditions and 
to Welsh popular beliefs ? Or can we conclude 
that the plot came immediately from the Celtic 
and was later altered in compliance with French 
models ? At present it seems to me impossible to 
decide for either of these alternatives. It will be 
necessary first to explain clearly why the con- 
tinuators of Crestien, including the Perlesvaus, 
contain more obvious traces of folklore than the 
Perceval itself. And that, in turn, is contingent 
upon the general relationship of literary and popu- 
lar tradition in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. 3 ' Certainly the absence of the grail from 
the Peredur is no longer a serious difficulty ; it 
may in fact be used as an argument for an earlier 
source than Crestien, though this source could 

"See the Clamadex episode in the Perlesvaus (Pot., I, 
113, 136). 

w In general, the problem is to explain why the 
Arthurian romances are so much more folkloristic than 
what we have come to regard as their Irish prototypes. 
It would almost seem that they are survivals of the Celtic 
etiological myths which in Irish saga have become lit- 
erary. This is particularly so with the Yvain, which in 
the defense of the fountain offers a clear case of localized 
folk-tradition, and yet as Brown has shown belongs on the 
side of technique to such types as the Serglige Conculaind. 
Is it possible that the poet has reestablished the connection 
between a literary and a popular version of the same 
theme ? Other examples are the Syr Percyvelle and Syr 
Qaviayne and the Grent Knyght. 
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have been French, or Anglo-Norman. Miss Wil- 
liams is to be thanked for her careful analysis of 
the Welsh story and the clearness with ■which she 
sets forth its intricate character. But her thesis 
of a tripartite source, artificially constructed, is 
neither supported by the internal evidence of the 
plot, nor by the fact that the text contains lin- 
guistic forms reaching back to the end of the 
twelfth century, which is the period when Cres- 
tien's influence had begun. 40 
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Eugen Schmitz, Riehard Wagner. Band 55 
der Sammlung " Wissenschaft und Bildung." 
Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1909. 8o. , 175 pp. 

Fbanz Muncker, Ricliard Wagner. Eine Skizze 
seines Lebens und Wirkens. Zweite, vollig neu 
bearbeitete Auflage. Bamberg, C. C. Buch- 
ners Verlag, 1909. 8o., viii and 168 pp. 

Wolfgang Golther, Richard Wagner ah Dich- 
ter. Band xiv der Sammlnng "Die Litera- 
tur." Berlin, Bard, Marquardt & Co. S. a. 
kl. 8o., 79 pp. 

Hans von Wolzogen, Richard Wagner. Band 
xxvn der Sammlung "Die Dichtung." Berlin 
und Leipzig, Schuster and Loeffler. S. a. kl. 
8o., 97 pp. 

"Of making many books there is no end," 
said the Preacher, letting his prophetic gaze 
wander down thru the ages into the twentieth 
century and catching a glimpse of the boundless 
mass of Wagner literature. And surely, when we 
consider the monumental Wagner biography of 
Glasenapp in German, Ellis's still longer adapta- 
tion of the same in English, and the shorter works 
by Chamberlain, Jullien, Finck, Henderson, etc. 
etc., not to forget the excellent biography by Max 
Koch, of which the first volume only has ap- 
peared, it would seem unnecessary that new ones 

*" The Perceval was written about 1175; see G. Paris, 
Journ. d. Sav., 1902, p. 305. Golther, Parzival u. der 
Oral, Munich, 1908, p. 1, says "urn 1180." 



be still added to the list. But who, except an 
occasional specialist, has time to wade thru the 
long pages of Glasenapp or Ellis ? Even works 
like those of Koch and Chamberlain are too long 
for the layman, who would gladly acquire some 
clear and definite information upon Wagner, his 
■works and theories and his place in modern cul- 
ture, without spending an undue proportion of his 
time in the process. 

For this layman are intended works such as 
that of Henderson in English and the recent 
books by Schmitz and Muncker, of which the 
latter is a revised edition of the Wagner biog- 
raphy which appeared in 1891 as Volume 26 of 
the Bayerisehe Bibliothek. The two booklets by 
Golther and Wolzogen, tho of less recent date, 
have been included here as short and character- 
istic examples of the tendency to emphasize Wag- 
ner's claim to the literary crown, to lay the great- 
est stress upon his merits as a dramatist find poet. 
For those who consider Wagner a musician only 
and who refuse him a place in German letters, it 
must be interesting to note that of the latest con- 
tributions to Wagner literature, several of the 
most important, namely, the works of Koch, 
Muncker and Golther are from the pen of promi- 
nent professors of literature at well known Ger- 
man universities. 

Quite ideal in its scope and treatment, as well 
as in its nominal price (1.25 M.) is the little book 
by Eugen Schmitz. Altho the author is evidently 
an admirer of Wagner, — and must not every suc- 
cessful biographer be an admirer of his hero, — he 
does not permit himself to be swept away by any 
flood of Wagnerite enthusiasm. The work is 
characterized by its absence of rant and exag- 
gerated praise and is admirably objective in treat- 
ment, with the possible exception of the para- 
graphs dealing with the monopoly of Parsifal, 
where the influence of Bayreuth can be felt. It 
is a model of clear, concise exposition and illu- 
minating treatment of Wagner and his works 
and can be recommended to those who desire in 
small compass an adequate discussion of the Bay- 
reuth master and his literary and cultural signifi- 
cance. 

Like Max Koch, Schmitz, too, lays especial 
stress upon the development of Wagner's prin- 
cipal ideas and theories in connection with con- 



